THE DEADHEAD’S TAPING COMPENDIUM 


due to a move to a new house. I completed my 
branch and delivered all tapes in early July. 
Within one week of the completion of my branch, 
my Beta HiFi VCR died. Subsequently, I have 
made dozens of digital clones and cassette copies 
of all the tapes, and continue to do so to this day. 


Rob Eaton, a professional sound engineer and veteran taper, 
also had an amazing Betty Board adventure. Rob was asked 
to help salvage a large number of Betty Boards that were 


damaged. He had the right tools to clean them up. 


Rob Eaton: I think it was a high point for me as a 
collector and a trader, in terms of excitement and 
enthusiasm.... I was told that there were a 
bunch of tapes, previously missing, that were 
bought at the now infamous auction. Since Jerry 
had just passed away, someone was going to try to 
pull the collection out and see what was there. I 
was very skeptical. 

The cache included things like Betty’s diary 
from Egypt ’78, a couple of scribbled songs signed 
by Robert Hunter, Pigpen’s liver-cleansing diet, 
and maybe his passport photo. But besides the 
trunk, there were several road cases that were 
described as “large studio-format open reels, in 
road cases marked ‘Grateful Dead.’ ” 

That’s basically what I saw, three fairly large 
road cases, stenciled “Grateful Dead” on the side. 
Two were filled with tapes, and the other was 
filled with cookbooks, I think, or something like 
that. So two were a find and the third was kind of 
a bust, but frankly, they were all in shambles. All 
of the foam from inside the cases had deteriorated 
into dirt, and there was mold and water damage; 
they had obviously been through a bad flood. 
Everything was basically heaped and thrown into 
the cases, nothing had been placed nicely, it was 
all tossed. . . . I believe there had been some flood- 
ing and I think that the reason they were placed 
into storage was because they had been in Betty’s 
basement, which had flooded badly. So they went 
down and quickly tossed the stuff into boxes and 
cases and things like that, and put them into stor- 
age. And since they never came out of storage, 
they just sat there, basically rotting, for years. I’m 
not sure of the year of the flood, but it was a bad 
one, whenever it was, because there was plenty of 
filth and mud and dirt and little pebbles, all sorts 
of stuff. 


Eaton’s adventure began when he got a call from a longtime 
friend and fellow taper. He was on the East Coast. He was 
in his hotel room in Los Angeles and had heard that there 


was a possibility that some of these tapes were in northern 
California, and he thought that it was really important that 
it be checked out. So he flew into San Francisco one evening 
in stormy weather. 


In the middle of the night, we drove to this tiny, 
desolate cabin in the mountains, and in a thun- 
derstorm walked through a muddy cow field to 
this little shack of a barn behind the cabin. We 
had a little lantern and he swung the door to this 
shack open, and there were the three road cases. I 
sat there in the pouring rain, with only a little 
lantern for light, going through each tape and 
writing down any information I could find or 
marking things as unknown. That took me a cou- 
ple of hours. The next day I went back to my 
notes and compiled it all on my computer and 
made a little report. I knew this fellow really 
wanted to do something with this collection, he 
really wanted to know what he had because I 
could see that he was envisioning trying to sell it. 
I convinced him that it was best for him to at least 
know what he had, since no one would buy the 
stuff if they didn’t know what it was, or whether 
it was playable. So that’s how we ended up doing 
the transfer, little bits at a time. It was an enor- 
mous job, and I don’t think I left my house for a 
month. I spent twenty hours a day doing it; I spent 
hours cleaning and prepping the tapes just so they 
could be played. It was an enormous, taxing job, 
and yet it was very exciting at the same time; Pd 
have an unknown reel, with no idea what was on 
it. Pd clean it and play it, and there was beautiful 
music. It was quite exhilarating, while at the same 
time frustrating because I knew that none of it 
was mine, and that it wouldn’t see the light of day 
for quite some time. But I knew that they had to, 
at least, be restored in order for them to have any 
chance of making it at all. 


Eaton wasn’t hired by the owner of the tapes. No money 
ever changed hands. He did it as a fan of the music and in 
order to preserve it since I thought it needed to be preserved. 
More than 200 tapes were cleaned inch by inch. There was 
so much silt and mold on the tapes, they had to be cleaned 
by hand. 


After I cleaned the tapes, I tried to figure out 
exactly which show each tape was from. That was 
the next step in the process, and basically I started 
by pinpointing the year, just by knowing the 
sound. I could tell which tour a reel was from, or 
what area, but I didn’t necessarily know the spe- 
cific date at first. The more songs I had, by using 


“Outside the System” 





DeadBase and other tools, I could deduce the 
exact date. 


His deal with him was that Eaton would incur the costs of 
the restoration and in return, eventually, he’d get a copy of 
all of the tapes once the owner was able to liquidate the col- 
lection to whichever party wanted to buy it. 


Theoretically, there would be a set of DATs wait- 
ing for me when it got sold. He was, is, in control. 
Whether or not I ever get them remains to be seen, 
but at this point in time, I’m not holding my 
breath. The guy has had some of his own legal 
trouble and money problems, so Eaton believes he 
was looking at this as a way to ease his difficulties. 

I think his not being a Deadhead doesn’t allow 
him to see the enormity or the beauty of what he 
has; he’s just looking at it as a business venture. 
He bought it all as an investment, and now he’s 
trying to make his investment pay off, and hope- 
fully he can. Hopefully, one day there’ll be a col- 
lector or someone who wants to buy them, and 
then we’ll all have the music. But until then, it’s 
pretty tough. 


Other Soundboards Appear on the 
Scene, But from Where? 


As any average tape trader’s list will prove there is a wealth 
of other soundboard tapes that circulate widely. In fact, a 
majority of Grateful Dead shows now exist outside the 
Dead’s vault as soundboard source recordings. 

Some came from various road crews who patched into 
the board. Jeff Tiedrich, a hardcore New York tape trader 
well known for his in-depth, taper-oriented Web site pro- 
vides an example of how old soundboards pop up from time 
to time: 


There’s a guy who lives in the Catskills now who 
was a roadie for the Dead in ’73 and ’74. He 
plugged in for the first sets of 6/16, 6/18, and 
6/20/74, and he was allowed to tape those three 
shows. After the show, he stuck them in his duffel 
bag and moved to upstate New York, where he 
was trout fishing for twenty years. No one knew 
he had those tapes, of course, and, for instance, 
the first set of 6/20/74 was one of the great miss- 
ing tapes for a long time. There was no audience 
tape at the time; there is now, but for a long time 
no one could find one, and of course, the sound- 
boards weren’t in the Vault because this guy had 
them. He wasn’t on the Net, so he had no idea 
that they were even collectible, but at some point, 


when he eventually made it onto the Net, he con- 
tacted some old friend via e-mail, and happened 
to mention in passing that he had this box of tapes 
up in his attic. The friend said, “Well, do you still 
have them?” He said, “Yeah, I do,” and his friend 
replied, “Well, why don’t you mail them to me? 
We'll see what they are and maybe they’! be valu- 
able.” As it turned out, they were. So from there, 
they came into circulation. My point is that 
although most stuff comes out of the Vault, not all 
of it necessarily does. 


In general, soundboards are coveted, not only for their 
apparent quality but also for their mystique. This power 
inherent in soundboard tapes helped trigger many strange 
happenings, such as the following event described by War- 
ren Swain, a Connecticut-based trader who specializes in 
modern-era Dead tapes. Warren remembers a 1993 night in 
New York City when Edie Brickell joined the band: 


Warren Swain: I was running my own setup that 
night, had a few people plugged out of me, and I 
overheard this person say to this another person, 
“Soundboard patch.” This is 93, Madison 
Square Garden, and all I know is that the Grateful 
Dead don’t do stuff like that. Another guy tapped 
me on the shoulder, said, “This guy’s plugged into 
the soundboard.” Within five minutes, a whole 
bunch of us were plugged into this one guy. It was 
very bizarre, because Id been taping for a few 
years and Pd never seen anything like this. So 
after the show, we find out that we had plugged 
into a pair of Neumann shotguns. And some per- 
son, who was extremely wasted, had listened to 
this tape on the headphones and figured it 
sounded so good that he started this total pande- 
monium in the taping section, and got fifteen peo- 
ple to plug into someone else’s microphones. That 
shows you how powerful the thought of getting a 
soundboard is. It was really bizarre. 


Two shows in Charlotte in ’93 were unique in that GD 
soundman Dan Healy did actually give out a board patch. 
On those particular two nights Healy wasn’t running the 
two rear-of-hall quad speakers. A sharp-eyed taper noticed 
this and asked Healy if the two channels usually reserved 
for these two speakers were available. Healy said yes, and 
within moments, a long daisy chain of digital decks was 
plugged into the board (for which Healy purportedly got in 
trouble with Phil Lesh for making available without the 
band’s prior consent). 

Usually, however, and despite what official sources will 
confirm, there was a small number of friends of the sound 
crew who were given board patches. The great majority of 





